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SILK REEL. 





TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 





SILK MANUFACTURE. 

We introduce the above cut here, not only as the 
illustration of a labor saving machine of great ingenu- 
ity and simplicity, but also because it serves to intro- 
duce a subject ia which the people of this country are 
deeply interested. According to the report of the 
secretary of the treasury, the value of silk imported 
into the United States during the vear 1833, was 
nearly nine and a half millions of dollars ; and in the 
year 1836 it had increased to the enormous sum of 
twenty three millions. ‘Though there has been a fall- 
ing off since, the amount is not less than ten or twelve 
millions of dollars annually. If the supply could be 
furnished by our own citizens, a large amount of gold 
and silver would be retained in the country, which 
now almost weekly crosses the Atlantic in large sums, 
to purchase silken luxuries. 

The philanthropist and patriot must be highly gra- 
tified with the development of all resources for the 
promotion of national wealth, and stimulants to in- 
dustry. Among these might be numbered the grow- 
ing and manufacture of silk. It is buta few years 
since 50,000 bales of cotton was considered a great 
amount to be raised, nearly all of which was export- 
ed to Europe; but now we consume more than six 
times that amount in our own manufactories, and ex- 
port over one million of bales more, and the price 
meanwhile has fallen from 30 to 10 cents per pound. 
Silk isa much more important article, in every re- 
spect, but has been almost overlooked in the hurry 
and enterprise of the day. It is true it was made the 
subject of a wild speculation a few years since; but 
after all the injury which the speculators wrought to 
the enterprise, the results plainly demonstrate that it 
afforded a source of profit which outstripped every 
other production. 

Several of the states have encouraged silk culture 
by legislative bounty, and a committee of the last le- 
gisiature of this state reported a bill in favor of grant. 
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ing a bounty of 15 cents a pound for cocoons, and 50 
cents a pound for reeled silk, as an inducement for 
citizens to enter into its cultivation. It was stated 
by the committee that silk could be raised with great- 
er profit than wool, because three pounds of silk can 
be produced from the same land that would produce 
but one pound of wool, and the raw silk will sell for 
eighteen dollars, while the wool will sell but for fifty 
cents. 

The principal! part of the persons to be employed 
in the various branches of the silk business, as it 
must be carried on in this country, will be engaged in 
training the silk worms and reeling the silk ; and this 
can be carried on in detail, on small farms, chiefly by 
the occasional care of the feeble and the young. Some 
ingenious and useful machines have been invented 
and set in operation, by which silk is reeled, spun, 
and woven, with rapidity and success. It appears 
that the Piedmontese reel has long been the most ap. 
proved machine in use for reeling the cocoons. The 
reel of Mr. Aaron Clarke, of Greenwich, Conn., is 
an improvement upon the Pjedmontese, being more 
simple, less expensive, and is turned by the foot of 
the reeler, thereby saving the labor of a boy to turn. 
The recler has also the instrument under his own im- 
mediate control, and can make in an instant any ne- 
cessary changes in the motion of the reel, which is 
often necessary, and cannot be done when it is turned 
by any extraneous power. This advantage enables 
the reeler to work with less waste, and makes a 
thread more even and free from burs. For further par- 
ticulars in relation to this reel, we refer the reader to 
page 131 of the Cultivator for 1841. The Cultivator 
has devoted considerable space to the subject of silk 
culture, and to the proprietors we are indebted for 
the use of the cut which stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle. 

The manufacture of silk, it is believed, might be 
introduced into our prisons with success. It would 
also be not only profitable, but highly useful and ex- 
pedient, if the inmates of our poor houses were con- 





verted into silk raisers and manufacturers. The ga- 
thering of trees and feeding of worms will be but pas- 
time for the children and aged persons, on whose 
hands time hangs heavily. There are but few among 
them who would not be able to perform the light 
work of raising silk, and but few who would not pre- 
fer it rather than idleness. The poor might thus be 
enabled to support themselves, and furnish the coun- 
try with much of the silk for which we are now in- 
debted to foreign countries. 
We sLall resume this subject at a future day. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTS, 
No. Ill. 


Babel seems to include a city and tower, built by 
the posterity of Noah soon ater the flood. The tow- 
er, from its colossal dimensions and towering height, 
seems well calculated to excite feelings of surprise 
and wonder in the most scientific and enllightened 
minds, at every period of the world. Nor will it cre- 
ate less surprise, that so much labor and treasure, at 
this early period of the world’s history, should have 
been lavished so freely, for the accomplishment of an 
object which, to say the least, was of doubtfal utility, 
if not positively pernicious and wicked. 

Traditional accounts, as well as historical writers, 
do by no means agree as to the dimensions of this 
stupendous specimen of human folly. Their accounts 
have left the subject in.as much confusion as is said 
to have taken place with the builders themselves. 

The insertion of the height, as given by a few of 
them, will exhibit most conclusively the doubt and 
uncertainty with which the subject is surrounded ; 
also the impossibility of determining its dimensions 
with any degree of accuracy. 

Ado makes the height five thousand miles. Some 
oriental writers reduce it to twelve miles. St. Je- 
rome, on the authority of one who saw it, makes it 
four miles. 

These must evidently appear to men at the present 
day as extremely exaggerated; even that of St. Je- 
rome will be discredited. 

Herodotus supposes this the same tower which 
stood in Babylon, and which was subsequently en- 
larged by Nebuchadnezzar, and places its height at 
about six huhdred and ten feet, and about six hun. 
dred square at its base. Strabo puts its height at 
about seven hundred feet. A much later writer puts 
it down at about six hundred feet square at the base, 
and seven hundred feet high, observing at the same 
time that its height exceeded that of the largest py- 
ramid by about one hundred and eighty feet. 

Some doubt exists as to its precise form, as well 
as dimensions. Some have given the spiral form, 
like rising flame ; others, that of eight sections of Ppy- 
ramids placed one above another; and others still, . 
the form of the simple monument; while others con. _ 
tend that the flights of steps, ascending upon the out. 
side from the bottom to the top, and the walls reced- 
ing to make room for them, caused it to present te 
the observers the different forms they have assigned 
to it. From these various statements, the difficuity 
of forming a correct jndgment in regard to its size 
and form, will at once present itself to the mind of 
the reader. He will nevertheless perceive, that when 
reduced to the smallest dimensions warrarted by 
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historical evidence, it could not have failed, from its 
colossal dimensions; to inspire the mind of the ob- 
server with ideas of sublimity and grandeur. 

Till the time of Nebuchadnezzar, that which has 
been described is supposed to have comprised the 
whole of this celebrated town. He however greatly 
enlarged: and. improved it, by extending buildings, 
both costly and elegant, compassing one quarter of 
@ mile square, and then enclosing the whole with 
a wall of two and a half miles extent, enclosing the 
entire block on which it stood, and constructing 
gateways, with splendid hrass gates, to give ingress 
aud egress to and from this stupendous fabric. 

The materials with which this celebrated tower 
was built were bricks, which, contrary to the general 
custom of the east, were probably burned, and of a 
much larger size than those used among us; indeed, 
an eastern tradition says they were twenty-three feet 
eight inches long, eighteen feet three inches wide, 
and nine feet one inch thick. They were three 
years preparing the bricks, before the building was 
commenced. 

The mortar was slime, of a pitechy, bituminous na- 
ture, procured from a neighboring place, called Is or 
Hit, and which became as hard as stone in a very 
short time—much harder than the bricks themselves, 
and entirely impenetrable. It is said the clay with 
which the bricks were made was of a light color, 
mixed with a chalky substance, and with the same 
slime that formed the cement or mortar with which 
they were laid. . 

It is not certain that the builders fully carried out 
their plans in regard to this edifice; there remains a 
probability that the reverse of that is true, and that 
they separated, leaving the work in an unfinished 
state; anc it is entirely uncertain that it was ever 
finished by any of their successors. 

Some erroneously ascribe the building of the tower 
to Belus, the Nimrod of the scripture, and others to 
Semirimis, his daughter-in-law. It is by no means 
likely, however, that either the one or the other had 
any thing to do with it, or with the founding of the 
city which surrounded it, which in time became the 
great Babylon. 

All that we know with any certainty is, that the 
descendants o: Noah traveled eastward, and found a 
plain in the Jand of Shinar, and dwelt there, and said, 
let us build a “city and a tower;” these were evi- 
dently the builders of both city and tower ; and that 
Belus enlarged and improved the city, and made it 
the capital of Babylonia, and that subsequent im- 
provements were added by his son Minus, his wife 
Semirimis, and lastly by the great Nebuchadnezzar, 
till it became the greatest city in the east. 

It was built about 2,247 8. c., and continued till the 
time of Xerxes, who on his return from his Grecian 
expedition first plundered it of its wealth, and then 
destroyed it. Alexander proposed rebuilding it, but 
death intervened, and stopped all further progress. 

The amount of wealth deposited in this building in 
the earliest times is not known, but it subsequently 
became the depositary of nearly the entire wealth of 
the east; the riches of Jerusalem were transferred 
thither, in addition to what it before contained. In 
addition to the tables, censors, vases and cups, it con- 
tained several statues, all of massy gold. One of the 
statues is represented by some at forty, and others at 
sixty feet high, resting upon a pedestal of colossal 
dimensions. Its riches were in every respect com- 
mensurate with its size; the whole has been estimat- 
ed at twenty millions, and as much more allowed for 
the treasure, utensils and ornaments. 

It must be evident, then, that taking the whole to- 
gether, it presented to view a richness and splendor 
never before seen, and which in all probability will 
never again be witnessed by mortals. 

. The odject of all thie cost and splendor becomes a 





subject of enquiry and reflection. What great good, 
it would be very natural to ask, was to result from 
so much magnificence and show? Hence a brief ac- 
count of what is supposed to have been the objects cf 
the builders and others concerned, will not be out of 
place nor unwelcome, and will moreover surprise us, 
that so little good, if any, was purchased at so much 
cost. 

Some suppose the tower was built to preserve the 
lives of the people in case of a second deluge; others 
that it was intended as a land mark, to be seen ata 
distance, to prevent the people being scattered ; both 
objects of importance, it is admitted, if it could to any 
considerable extent have been accomplished by these 
means. The more probable opinion, however, is, 
that it was in the first place dedicated to the worship 
of the sun, then to Belus (Nimrod) himself, and then 
to his daughter-in-law Semirimis, and to what others 
and how many is uncertain ; and lastly, to gratify 
the cupidity, folly, and voluptuousness of the kings 
of Babylon. These seem all the good intended ; and 
if any other good thing finally resulted from it, we 
will not be so ungracious as to charge it upon those 
who aided the work. R. 
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interests of the producing classes,” and to be kept en- 
tirely free from party politics. 

Resolved, That an executive committee of five be 
appointed, who shall hold their office during the plea- 
sure of the State Association, and who shall be em- 
powered to make arrangements for the establishment 
of said paper, ata price not exceeding one dollar and 
fifty cents per year, and who shall superintend its 
publication and exercise a general supervision over 
its course and management. 

Whereupon Benjamin C, True, Albert Dwelle, J. 
Hochstrasser, Ira Porter, and Walter R. Bush were 
appointed such committee. 

Resolved, That this Convention do hereby pledge 
ourselves to use our utmost exertions to procure sub- 
scribers for said paper, and to forward its interests by 
every means in our power, so long as it is regularly 
supplied to subscribers, and is decidedly and etl ciently 
devoted to the interests of the mechanics and manu- 
facturers of the state. 

Mr. Stitwe.t, from the committee on the subject 
of forming a State Association. reporting the follow- 
ing Constitution for that purpose, which was adepted, 
as follows :— 


Constitution of the New-York State Asscciation of 
Mechanics. 

Believing that the Mechanic Powers, as used and 
applied to useful inventions, improvements, and the 
scientific arts, have contributed largely in aid of civ- 
ilization and the polish of society, adding wealth, con- 





venience, respectability, and amelicraticn of condition 
to all classes; and therefore that the Association of 


At a Convention of Mechanics from different parts | those who conduct these powers would tend to the 
of the state, held at Albany on the 6th day of Octo- | benefit, net only of themselves, but of community 
ber, 1841, pursuant to a cail made by the committee | ¢nerally—We do hereby agree to form a State As- 
appointed by the State Convention of Mechanics, held | 8°ciation of Mechanics, and adopt the following con- 
Sept.. Ist, 1841. for the purpose of considering the | stitution for its organizaticn and government, 


propriety of forming a State Association of Mechan- 
ics, and of establishing a paper to be devoted to the 


Art. 1, This associaticn shall be styled—‘ The 
New- York State Association of Mechanics”—and its 


interest of the Mechanics, delegates were present from | 0bjects shall be to improve the condition of mechan. 
the following counties, to wit: Albany, Erie, Her- | ics, and to encourage the mechanic arts. 


kimer, Kings, Madison, Onondaga, Ontario, Putnam, 
Rensselaer, Seneca, and Wayne—and the Convention 
organized by appointing 8.8. CASE, Esq. of Erie 
President, and Extas Ross, of Rensselaer, Secretary. 

The call of the Convention and the proceedings of 
the meeting of the Mechanics in the several counties, 
were then read. 

On motion Mr. F. C. Treapwe t, of Kings co. was 
invited to take a seat in the. Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Streets ef Erie, 

Resolved, That as a means to concentrate action it 
is expedient for this Convention to organize a Me- 
chanics State Association, to be Iccated at Albany, 
for the purpose of promoting the interests of the me- 
chanics and working classes generally, throughout 
the state. 

Resolved, That in view of the objects desired by 


this Convention, and for the purpose of disseminating | 


knowledge and information upon all subjects connect- 
ed with the interests of the mechanical community, it 
is expedient to establish a state paper at the city of 
Albany, under the direction of an executive commit- 
tee, which paper shall be devoted entirely to their in- 
terests, which shall take such measures as shall be 
deemed most eflicient in obtaining for them their just 
and equal rights; protection in their lawful business; 
the abatement of all laws conferring special privileges 
or immunities upon any class of citizens, and for the 
general, moral intellectual elevation of the producing 
classes, and that a committee of three be appointed 
by the President to report a plan to carry into effect 
the objects of this resolution. 

Mr. Steele of Erie, Mr. Peck of Kings, and Mr. 
McAlister of Albany, were appointed such commit- 
tee. 

On motion of Mr. Stizwext of Kings, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the President to prepare and report a constitution for 
the organization of a State Association of Mechanics, 
in accordance with the resolution of Mr. Steele. 

Wherev >on Mr. Stilwell of Kings, Mr. True of Al- 
bany, Mr. Perkins of Rensselaer, Mr. Hayden of On- 
ondaga, and Mr. Hall of Herkimer, were announced 
as such committee. 

The Convention then took a recess until 3 o’clock 
P. M. at which time they again met, and proceeded 
to business. 

Mr. STEELE, from the committee on the subject of 
establishing a paper, reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted. 

Resolved, That this Convention do hereby recom- 
mend the establishment of a weekly paper, of the size 
and style of the New York Atheneum; to be called 
the ‘“‘ New York State Mechanic,” ‘‘ devoted to the 


Art, 2. The association shall consist of such me- 
chanics as shall signify their wish in writing to be. 
come members, subject to the approval of the execu- 
tive committee, or shall be recommended by a county 
or any other regularly organized association of 
mechanics, and shall pay the sum of one dollar on 
subscribing, and not less than two dollars annually 
thereafter. 

The Presilent of each county associaticn, cra de- 
legate therefrom, shall be ex-officio a member of this 
association ; and the payment of fifty dollars shall 
constitute a member for life, in lieu of all other pay- 
ments. 

Art. 3. The officers of this azsociaticn shall bea 
President, five Vice-Presidents, a Reeci Jing Secreta- 
ry, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, and an Exe- 
cutive Committee, to consist of the above named offi- 
cers, and five members to be chosen annually, of 
which any five shall be a quorum for the transaction 
of business ; and also a General Committee, the mem- 
bers of which shall be located in the several counties, 
and be equal to the representation of such counties in 
the House of Assembly. 

Art. 4. The Recording Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the proceedings of the association. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall correspcnd with 
other associaticns, with individuals and the general 
ecmmittee, in furtherance of the objects of the associa- 
tion. 


The Treasurer shall keep the fends of the associa- 
tion, and disburse them on the order of the President 
or Vice-President, countersigned by the Recording 
Secretary, and shall report the receipts and expendi- 
tures at the annual meeting in August. 

The Executive Committee shall take charge of, and 
distribute or preserve all books, models, designs, 
drawings, descripticns of improvements or inventicrs 
which may be transmitted to the association; and 
shall also have charge of all communications intend. 
ed for publication, to arrange and publish the same, 
as they may deem best for the association. 

The General Committee are charged with the in. 
terests of the associaticn, in the counties in which 
they respectively reside ; and will constitute a me- 
dium of communication between the Executive Com. 
mittee and the remote members of the association. 

Art. 5. There shall be an Annual Meeting of the 
association on the last ete in August, of cach 
year, at the capitol in the city of Albany, at which 


time all the officers shall be elected by a plurality of 
votes, and by ballot. Extra meetings may be called 
by the Executive Committee, and fifteen members 
shall constitute a quorum for transacting business. 





Art. 6. This constitution may be amended by a 
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vote of two-thirds of the members attending any an- 
nual meeting. 

On motion, Mr. Burbanks of Kings, county, was 
invited to take a seat in the convention. 

On motion of Mr. True, of Albany. 

The convention then procee je! to organize a State 
Association by electing officers for the same, as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

For Presiient, WILLIAM H. PECK, of Kings co. 

Ist V. Pres. Ezra S. Howarp, of Rensselaer co. 


24 do Joxun Wayovett, of New York city. 
24 do §Warren Hecox; of Onondaga co. 
4th do O.G. Sreeze, of Erie co. 

5th do Samvet Baytiss, of Monroe co. 


Corresponding Sec’y, Bens. C. Tave, Albany co. 
Recording Secretary, Anprew Jones, Albany co. 
Treasurer, Witt1aAM Haw, Albany co. 
Execulive Committee. 

James Wattace, Rensselaer co. 

James HeGeman, do. 

Abram Koonz, Albany co. 

ALFRED Pierce, do. 

Wituim Wuirney, do. 

On motion of Mr. Peck of Kings, 

Resolved, That any five members of this Associa- 
tion, who desire an investigation into the course of 
the committee having charge of the paper, may have 
power to call a meeting of the executive committee, 
and if their action shall not be satisfactory, then they 
may appeal to the Association by notifying the Presi- 
dent, who upon receiving such notice shall call a 
meeting of the Association within two weeks there- 
after. 

On motion of Mr. Steele of Erie, 

Resolved, That we do hereby earnestly recommend 
to the Mechanics in the several counties of the State, 
to form County Associations to be auxiliary to the 
State Association as soon as convenient. 

Also Resolved, That the several County Socicties 
when organized be requeste | to appoint a correspond- 
ing committee for their respective counties, and for- 
ward their names to the corresponiing secretary of 
the State Association as early as practicable. 

On motion of Mr. Treadwell of Kings, 

Resolved, That it will be the duty of the conductors 
of the “‘ New York State Mechanic” to discuss freely 
the measures of all parties, so far as they may bear 
upon the general interests of the State. 

On motion of Mr. Hayden of Onendaga. 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this Conven- 
tion be voted to our President, for the dignifiel, gen- 
tlemanly ani conciliatory manner he has presile 
over our deliberations. 

And after a brief and appropriate reply by the 
Presilent, and directing the proceedings to be pub- 
lished, the Convention then adjourned sine die. 

8. 8. CASE, PresiJlent. 

Extas Ross, Secretary. 
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ADDRESS. 
(Continued from page 34.) 


We listen to a description of the Pyramids, and to 
the controversy of learned men for what probable 
purpose this gigantic effort was made. Here again 
it is power ; individual, personal power we are 
taught to admire ; while the degradation of the un- 
counted population passes by asa natural incident 
of the age. 

The Parthenon and the Pantheon are objects .ow 
of as mach idolatry as to the enthusiastic Athenians. 
The surpassing magnificence of the Imperial City. 
its temples, theatres, circuses, porticoes, baths, gar- 
dens, arches, bri'ges, aqueducts, columns, sepul- 
chres, carry to its seven hills all who in this age of 
motion can travel, and bewilder the imagination of 
ali who canread. Bat notwithstanding the romance 
of history in relation to Glory and Roman renown, 
what where the men by whom these wonders were 
accomplished ? 

In the relative situation of the government and the 
people,—in the comparative estimate then made of 
power and labor, these mighty monuments are ever- 
lasting witnesses of the degradation of the great fam- 
ily of mankind ; triumphal arches of oppression on 
one side, and ignorance on the other ; when the con- 
dition of the mechanic, by whose arm their stones 
were rolled one upon another, and the temples coy- 
ered with transparent Cappadocian marble, notwith- 
standing the occasional outbreaks of a spirit of free- 
dom, waich was in truth nothing but sedition ; and 
temporary power in the government, which was a 
mockery of popular rights ; was in all that regards 
the character or personal influence of the individua) 





or the class, wholly without consideration or res- 
pect. Personal labor was a degradation, and the la- 
borer was a slave. 

It would afford very little satisfaction to follow this 
illustration into more recent periods, or to trace the 
difference between the ruling and the laboring class- 
es, where such distinctions are preserved, either by 
positive provisions in the political organization of 
society, or by an overpowering influence of public 
sentiment equally tyrannical. 

We look for a new era of history. A change is ta- 

king place in the institutions of society, in the course 
of human action, in the force of moral principle and 
in the sovereignty of public opinion, which will in- 
fluence all the relations of life. 
_ The causes of this change are to be found in the 
intellectual improvement of the age ; in the diffusion 
of the principles of Christianity, which, by means of 
this improvement, will more and more commend 
themselves to the hearts, as they are found more and 
more consonant to the welfare of mankind; and as 
a consequence of these, the extension of that system 
of civil government, the offspring of intelligence and 
religion, by which Power is limited, defined and res- 
ponsible ; which is reconciling by its efficient chem- 
istry, the conflicting elements of liberty and law. 
proposing the advancement of the race as the object 
of honorable fame ; bestowing its rewar!s on suc- 
cessful labor, corporeal or intellectual ; bringing into 
fraternal connection all whose work of any kind is 
industriously performed; and making the worxKixc 
MEN’S PARTY THE NOBILITY OF THE WORLD. 

But this anticipated progress of mankind is not 
founded on any fanciful theory of the actual divinity 
of human nature, inconsistent with past experience, 
or in a re-construction of society upon any imagina- 
ry basis of perfection. 

The attributes or faculties of man may be enlarg- 
ed or diminished, but their essential character can- 
not be changed. Providence has given him no pas- 
sion, no inclination, no desire, which, within the res- 
traints of reason, is not calculated to promote his 





welfare ; and has implanted no virtue in his nature, 
and no tendency to it, which, unregulated by discre- | 
tion and judgment, does not degenerate into vice. 

Neither can there be any rational expectation of a! 
re-construction of the frame-work of society. Civil 
power must exist, because political government is 
essential to good order. Labor too must be perform- 
ed, because it is a part of the machinery of life ; but 
both will be conducted upon the principle, practical- 
ly as well as theoretically admitted, that the great 
object of human existence is universal happiness ; 
the great means of happiness, universal yirtne ; and 
the only security for virtue, universal intelligence. 

This new era is already commenced in the country 
which it is our happiness to call our own. Govern. 
ment and people are here one and the same. Here 
is no herelitary right of power ; no aristocratic priv- 
ilege of birth ; no formation of castes for specific em- 
ployment ; ani the option of peace or war, so far as 
the nation itse!f hus a voice in declaring it, rests with 
those by whom its burthens must be borne. Above 
all, the force of public opinion goes with the current 
of established law. There are indeed nominal class- 
es, and a great variety of individual condition, but 
nothing that perpetuates these relations, which are 
changing with every wind. They rise and fall 

“Like summer sean thet know no storms, bat only 
Are gently lifted up and down by tides.” 
The right of possessing and protecting property is 
secured in the amplest manner by our fundamental 
laws, and it seems impossible that the practical right 
of property, and the theory of equal rizhts, should be 
adjusted by a more reasonable standard. 
(To be continued.) 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





UTICA MACRINERY IN ENGLAND. 


The pile driver spoken of in our last, is one manu- 
factured in the city of Utica the last season, at the 
Vulcan Iron Works, by Messrs. Pond Higham & Co. 
the enterprising cwners of those works, under a spe- 
cial order from a company of persons in England, 
and is destined ultimately to be taken to Russia, to 
be used in the construction of rail roads there. Many 
of our citizens, ourselves among the number, saws the 
Utica Democrat, witnessed it in operation while still 
at the works here. We are glad io perceive that it 
retains the good namewith which it left home. 








GILSON’S STRAW CUTTER. 


This machine was invented by Samuel Gilson, of 
Rochester, N. Y., for which he obtained a patent, 
dated 27th June, 1838. 

As a machine for cutting all kinds of fodder, it has 
received a decided preference by all who have given 
it a fair trial. It cuts hay, straw, and corn, with 
equal facility and by simply turning a crank it feeds 
itself, and cuts a uniform length, which can be varied 
to the length desired. The rctary, or cutting knives, 
are of a spiral form, ond bolted to cast iron heads, 
and may be taken off and ground, and replaced with 
ease. A balance wheel weighing about 30 lbs. regu- 
lates the motion. ; 

The above machine received the first premium at 
the N. Y. S. Agricultural Fair, held at Syracuse in 
the month of September last. It is now manufactured 
by the proprietor at Waterford, and may be seen at 
Thorburun’s, in this city. 


MONS. GONON’S TELEGRAPH. 

Mons. Gonon, the Madisonian states, is about to 
memorialise congress again this session, to take into 
consideration the propriety of adopting a system of 
telegraphs, to be established between Washington and 
New York. He claims to have introduced an impor- 
tant improvement into the telegraphic system now in 
use in France, invented by Mons, Chappe, and which 
is the exclusive property of the government. By M. 
Gonon’s instrument, a correspondence can be carried 
on, word for word, without employing more signals 
than words, which is considered the perfection of the 
system. With thirty observations between Washing- 
ton and New York, including one in each city, he 
could transmit from the latter to the former city, the 
words: ‘‘The British fleet. three ships of the line 
and five frigates, appeared off the Hook at thirty-two 
minutes past ten,” in five or six minutes. 


SAFETY GUNPOWDER. 

A process has been submitted to the French Aca- 
demy of Science, by which gunpowder can have the 
property of inflammability abstracted from it or im- 
parted to it at pleasure, so that it may be stored up in 
any quantity, with as much safety as oilorcorn. If 
this processbe really what it pretends to be, the va- 
lue of it will be incalculable. 


STEARIC CANDLES. 

Under this name, a new article for this country has 
been brought into market. The oil is expressed from 
the tallow, and then the substantial matter made into 
candles, The candles are very hard, not oily at all, 
and endure a much higher temperature than sperma. 
ceti, They burn as beautifully as sperm or wax. 
They have been manufactured in France for years ; 
but the high duty on candles has prevented them from 
being imported. The manufactur of the e above arti- 
cle was some time since attempted in this country, 
under the advice of Prof. Vanuxenn. 

PERPETUAL MOTION. 

Dr. C. C. Eiday, of Yazoo city, Mississippi, has 
gone on to Washington city, to secuse a patent for 
perpetual molion. The Doctor’s machine is operated 
upon by condensed air, and is so contrived as to con- 
dense the air itself—so says the. Whig of that place. 
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AGENTS are wanted to extend the circulation 
of this paper throughout the towns and counties of 
this State, and in the different States of the Union. 
Application made to the publishers, post paid, will 
be attended to. 


Subscriptions will be received by the following 

petsons, to whom money may be paid. 

G. H. Tingley, 189 Broadway, New-York. 

James M. Edgerton, West Troy. 

William Burton, Cohoes. 

Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. 

Charles A. Sweet, Lansingburgh. 

P. P. Cleveland, Skeneateles. 

T.S. Hawks, Buffalo. 

Benj. Holt, Little Falls. 

Thomas Roach, Utica. 

Luther Moore, Rochester. 

Hulburt & Newbury, Hartford. 

G. W. Redding, Boston. 





THE FINE ARTS. 





We would invite communications on this sub- 
ject from any and every quarter. This too comes 
within the scope of our design, for disguise it as 
you will, the painter and sculptor are mere mecha- 
nics, though some with ill affected digniiy, seem 
to suppose that there exists a great difference of 
meaning between the words artist and mechanic. 
All are children of one family, and a chapter on 
the fine arts we intend shall form one of the fea- 
tures of our sheet. Next week we will present an 
article from the Knickerbocker, relating to our 
countryman Powers, now in Italy. 





OUR PRISON SYSTEM. 

Again we call upon the mechanics of New York 
to prepare their petitions in contemplation of the 
session of the legislature, now near at hand. We 
do not expect nor do we wish that a great number 
should be presented; just enough to get the sub- 
ject before the legislative body. Numbers it has 
been satisfactorily shown, will have no effect, for 
more signatures have been presented to the senate 
and assembly of this state, praying for some change 
in our prison system, than have ever been present- 
ed on any other subject, and yet it resulted in a 
report—or rather in smoke, to blind the eyes of 
the mechanics. We have said and we again re- 
peat, the subject must now be met. The matter 
has been sufficiently discussed—the evils of the 
system are known. We make these remarks be- 
cause we have heard it hinted plainly by those who 
pretend to know, and who if they do not hold of- 
fice hope to; that it will be, to use their own clas- 
sic expressica, “‘ staved off.” It is a marvel to us 
where all the active enthusiasm on the part of those 
who were up for office in the late campaign, has 





gone. We hear that one whose letter was all the 
mechanics could wish, if construed in good faith, 
is now lauded in secret, because he was ‘‘ too cau- 
tious to commit himself on this question.” We 
would inquire if this game is to be pursued, and 
an inquiry propounded in good faith is to be met 
in the false and unmeaning language of a dema- 
gogue and diplomatist? More on this subject, 
anon. We hope our suspicions may not be verifi- 
ed. We shall see. 





ALBANY, HER ADVANTAGES. 





The capital of the empire state may now boast, 
besides that enviable title, of being the connect- 
ing city in all the great lines of communication 
that intersect the north. Her own noble Hudson, 
the Champlain, or northern, and Erie canals—and 
rail roads stretching from the Atlantic to the lakes, 
all combine to place her high in rank among her 
sister cities, and among the first, in every point of 
view. The great western rail road that places her 
within a few hours ride of Boston, is now com- 
pleted ; and while we are writing, our city is ring- 
ing with joy over the event. New Bedford papers, 
published in that place in the morning, reach here 
the same day, to be perused by daylight, the dis- 
tance of 255 miles! Verily, these days are days 
of wonders, and we may well exclaim, the enter- 
prise of man is limitless. It is a vile libel that 
our worthy burghers, ‘‘ in times that us’d to was,”’ 
whenever business called them to New York or 
Boston, first signed their wills ere they set out on 
so long and perilous a journey—then a journey of 
weeks—which is now a trip of a few hours only. 
Jesting apart, there is no city in the world which 
can boast of greater facilities. She is but a few 
hours ride from the ocean, and the lakes; the ca- 
pitol of the richest state in America; in short, a 
distinguished city ! 





PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 





We see by the proceedings of congress and the 
general tone of the public prints that this question 
is to be brought before the public once more. No 
doubt can be entertained as to its final disposition. 


Argument, Truth, Policy all point to one and the | 


only safe course. The president has recommend- 
ed the adoption of some such plan, and though he 
approaches the subject cautiously, yet it is thus 
placed before congress, and will be discussed, and 
words will flow like water from the everlasting 
speech makers. This is what we want, viz: to 
place the subject before the people, and the ab- 
stract idea (for such under existing circumstances 
it must be considered by every one) will vanish 
like a dream, and the policy, nay the necessity of 
a protective tariff become at once apparent. Should 
any thing of importance transpire, our readers 
shall be apprised thereof without delay. 

Since the above was written, we have received 
an article from our correspondent E., partly in re- 
ply to T. of last week. The whole argument of 
E. may be destroyed by the simple question, what 
is the cause of the present prostration and entire 
inefficiency of our currency, of which every one 
in the land is so loudly complaining? The answer 
is simple; the balance of foreign trade is against 
us, and this balance must be met. How? by the 
exportation of specie, the only basis of a sound 
currency; and without which all temporary expe- 


dients, only delay the evil day which must sooner 
or later come. Is E. answered? Whom does 
this states of things, the entire prostration of our 
currency, affect? Is it the 21 orthe 22? Is it not 
all? To this must be attributed the distress which 
has prevailed for the last 12 years, to a greater or 
less degree. A sound currency is as necessary to 
a healthy state of trade, domestic and foreign, as 
blood to the human system. Whatever, then, that 
tends to destroy this principle of national vitality, 
must be remedied. 

The assertion of ‘‘ cupidity, ect.” is wholly fu- 
tile. The assertion also, that when we become a 
‘* great manufacturing people” that our “ opera- 
tives will become as miserable as the degraded 
operatives of England,’’ must have been made 
without due consideration. This cannot happen at 
least for many hundred years. The territory of 
the United States is fully capable of supporting a 
population of 500,000,000; and by the time we 
number that population, it is highly probable that 
laws which may be appropriate now, will be much 
modified, to suit circumstances which may then 
exist. 





SMALL FAVORS THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 








For the informarion of Mechanics we deem it proper to say, 
that the “ New York Mechanic” is a practical weekly, devoted to 
| the mechanic art», published by Rafus Porter & Co., 31 Ann 





title of a theoretical weekly journal, devoted to the same objects, 
published by J. Munsell & Co., 58 State street, Albany. Both 
are useful pepers to any mechanic, whatever his business or sta- 
tion in society. 


The above precious bit of “information” we cut 
from the Utica Democrat. For the information of 
mechanics it deems proper to say, §&c. The New York 
| State Mechanic, we suppose, is meant as being the 
| title of a “ theorelical weekly journal.” If this paper is 

the one meant, we advise the editor of the Utica De- 
| mocrat to look again and again at that old much-worn 
| book on his table, labeled English Dictionary, or 


retical. We have yet to learn that cuts of useless 
machinery, executed with a hatchet on hemlock plank, 
or some other material very simiiar, are to be the 
distinctive marks and features of a practical paper. 
| Let the editor of the Democrat examine the papers 
of which he is to speak, before be attempts to inform 
inquirers of their character. 


audi, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE. 








was held at the Capitol, Washington, for the pur- 
pose of forming a national society of agriculture. 


the terms of membership, etc. It is predicted that 
the association will prove of great public utility. 





Pass the question round. 





GEOLOGY OF THE WESTERN STATES. 





has left upon our table the results of his tour of 
observation, made, during the last spring, through 
the states of this, Indiana, Illinois, and part of Mi- 
chigan. His object seems to be, to harmonize the 
various reports of the different geological surveys 
made under the directions of the several state go- 
vernments; how far he has succeeded, we are at 





street, New York; a d that the ‘* New York Mechanic” isthe | 


ask his ma the distinction between practical and theo. — 


We notice by the N. Y. Express, that a meeting | 


Hon. James M. Garnett of Virginia was chosen © 
president, and a constitution adopted providing for — 


Success to it. Now then that the agriculturists | 
are moving in the matter, should not the mecha- 
| nics wake up to the formation of a similar society? 


Mr. James Hall, state geologist of New York, . 
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present unable to tell. Judging from the well 
known scientific character of the able writer, we 
doubt not that the subject has received a full and 
careful investigation. 





OLDEN NEWSPAPERS. 


We were early seized with a mania for preserving 
old newspapers, and very soon after our first acquain- 
tance with the stick and rule, had acquired so formi- 
dable a collection as to lumber up much room that 
belonged to others. These could not appreciate our 
antiquarian researches, but, regardless of the care 
and diligence bestowed upon our colleetions, wanton- 
ly mutilated, or threw them out of the windows! 
This of course was esteemed a greater sacrilege than 
the burning of the Alexandrian library. Though 
time modified that juvenile passion, as new schemes 
and interests presented themselves, the collections 
then made still remain in our possession. On taking 
up the editorial scissors, we meet with many old ac- 
quaintances, or rather old heads with new fac. —for 
newspapers have undergone a great change within a 
few years, as indeed, has every thing connected with 
them. Many which we remember as small and ex- 
tremely countrified, have attained very respecfable 
dimensions, and quite a metropolitan air; some mani- 
fest symptoms of decline, others have evanished—the 
spark of life extinguished—and a legion of new lights 
are supplying their places. 

We have been instinctively led into this prose on 
taking up the Massachusetts Spy, which has awaken- 
ed some old recollections. The Spy is the oldest 
paper in Massachusetts. It was begun in 1770, at 
Boston, by Isaiah Thomas, and removed to Worces- 
ter in 1775, to avoid prosecution by the British au- 
thorities. It was entitled The Massachuselts Spy, or 
American Oracle of Liberty, and is still printed at 
Worcester under a part of the above title, having now 
attained its 7lst year. At its commencement it was 
printed on a sheet of the size of this paper, which 
was about double the usual size of papers at that day. 
At the close of the revolutionary war Thomas says 


Franklin, nephew of Benjamin Franklin, and is.now 
in its 84th year. It has frequently been announced 
as the oldest paper in the union, and is pretty gene- 
rally looked upon as such. The press on which the 
paper was first printed is still preserved in the office, 
and is probably the same one on which doctor Frank- 
lin served his apprenticeship about a century and a 
quarter ago, in Boston. 

Philadelphia was the second mo in the British 
North American colonies at which a newspaper was 
printed. It was begun by Bradford, in 1719, and was 
called the American Mercury. The Pennsylvania 
Gazette was begun by Keimer in 1728, and subse- 
quently fell into the hands of Franklin, by whom it 
was continued till 1766, and created much interest by 
its evasions of the stamp act, and the boldness of its 
opposition to the arbitrary laws of England. It sur- 
vived, it is believed, until as late as 1824, for we can- 
not learn the exact date of its decease, nor whether 
it may not still be printed. If extinct, the Philadel- 
phians are to blame for not having put it into enter- 
prising hands, which would have perpetuated the pa- 
per of Franklin. 

Poulson’s Daily Advertiser was, on the 11th day of 
December last, the oldest daily paper in the Union. 
On that day it was united with the Philadelphia North 
American. It was also the first daily paper printed 
in this country, and, though offensive to our venera- 
tion for that ancient folio to say it, fora number of years 
the dryest. This paper was originally called The 
Pennsylvania Packet, or Genervl Advertiser, and was 
begun in 1771. It began to be printed daily about 
1784, by C. Claypoole. He soon acquired a compe- 
tency, sold out to Zechariah Poulson, and retired from 
business. Poulson died a year or two since. 

The third place in the colonies at which a news- 
paper was located, was New-York. The New-York 
Gazette made its appearance there in 1725. It was 
printed on a sheet of foolscap, with very large type, 
for more than ten years after. New-York has since 
become a Babel of Newspapers. Myriads of all kinds 
and complexions have sprung into being, and had an 
ephemereal existence. The Commercial Advertiser 





he enlarged his paper, and commenced the publica- 
tion of Robertson’s History of America, which he com- 
pleted in one year. 


cents. The papers of our time are subsisting their 
readers upon Charles O’ Malleys and Barnaby 
Rudges. The public are as much to blame as the 
printers, however, for, it is to be regretted, that isthe 
reading they call for. 

The next oldest paper in that state, it is believed, 
is the Salem Gazetle, established permanently by 
Samuel Hall in 1781, after several ineffectual attempts 
since 1762 to get support for a paper in that town. 

The first newspaper printed in America was The 
Boston News Letter, which was published by John 
Campbell, a Scotchman, who was bookseller and 
postmaster in Boston, Its first appearance was on 
the 24th of April, 1704—two years before the birth 
of Franklin. It was printed ona half sheet of writing 
paper. It was the only paper printed in Boston dur- 
ing the siege, and was discontinued in 1776, when the 
British evacuated the city. 

The oldest living paper in America is the New- 
Hampshire Gazelte. It was the first paper printed in 
New-Hampshire, and was established by Daniel 
Fowle, at Portsmouth, in August, 1756. It was ori- 
ginally printed on halfa sheet of foolscap, quarto, as 
were all the papers of that day; but was soon enlarg- 
ed to a half a sheet crown folio, and sometimes ap- 
peared on a whole sheet of crown. It is now in its 
88th year, and is a well conducted paper of goodly 
dimensions. 

The next oldest paper in this country, is the New- 
port Mercury, which was begun in 1758, by James 


The price of the work was six | 
dollars; the price of the Spy was one dollar and fifty | 


is now the oldest paper in the city of New-York, and 
| Col. Stone the oldest editor. That paper has been 
published about 44 years. The penny press, which 
came up about ten years since, has made sad inroads 
upon the old school of newspapers, which had reach- 
ed unwieldy dimensions, and an alarming state of 
dryness. Since those racy dailies called the penny 
papers, have come into circulation, the greater part of 
the old long established papers have expired or 
merged in others, till they are nearly extinct. 

The last paper commenced in New York city be- 
fore the declaration of independence was The New 
York Packet and the American Advertiser. During 
the war it was printed at Fishkill. The number dat. 
ed Nov. 1, 1781, contains the news of the capture of 
Cornwallis, which was displayed in large lines run- 
ning across the whole page enclosed in a border of 
flowers, in the following laconic terms: “ Be it re- 
membered, that on the 7thday of October, 1781, lieu- 
tenant-general Cornwallis with about five thousand 
British troops, surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war to his excellency Gen. George Washington, com- 
mander in chief of the allied powers of France and 
America. Laus Deo.” Though not altogether in 
place, we give another extract for its humor, which 
was copied into the same sheet from a Philadelphia 
paper: ‘‘ A watchman of this city, after having con- 
ducted the express rider to the door of his excellency 
the president of Congress, on Monday morning last, 
the honest old German continued his functions, calling 
out, ‘ Basht dree o’—glock, and Gorn—wal—lish ish 
da—ken !’” 


The New-London Gazette was commenced in 1763, 





one of the oldest papers, being in its 79th year, and 
has outlived many scores of papers which commenced 
life in that state during the last three-quarters of a 
century. 

We perceive that the American and Commercial 
Daily Advertiser, printed at Baltimore, is.in its 84th 
volume, and is numbered 16,042. There is no clue to 
be found to its early history. Thomas, in his History 
of Printing, mentions that two. newspapers were 
printed in Maryland at the commencement of the re- 
volution. One of these was the Maryland Gazette, 
commenced at Annapolis in 1745, the other the Mary- 
land Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, which first 
appeared in 1773. It cannot be either of these? Itis 
ascertained that the American was published daily as 
long ago as 1810. As Baltimore was a small village 
in 1755, and printing was not introduced there till se- 
veral years after, we are at a loss to account for its 
birth and parentage. 

The first newspaper in Canada was The Quebec 
Gazette, established in 1765, and the only one printed 
in that province before the year 1775. It was printed 
on a sheet of foolscap, folio, two colamns on a page, 
one in English, the other, containing the same matter 
in French; and “advertisements of a moderate 
length,” were inserted for “ five shillings Halifax.” 
It was discontinued a short time on account of the 
stamp act, but has come down to the present day, 
having reached the respectable age of 76 years. 

The oldest living newspaper in England is the Lin- 
coln Mercury, first published in 1695; the oldest in 
London is the St. James Chronicle, of 1761. The 
oldest paper in Scotland is the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant of 1705. The oldest in Ireland, the Belfast 
News Letter of 1737. 

Ata fature time we shall resume this subject, not 
deeming it sufficiently interesting to readers generally 
to pursue it farther here. 





OUR BRETHREN OF THE PRESS 

Will accept our thanks for their kindness. The 
Rail Road Journal and the American Repository 
have been received. We welcome them heartily. 
Our friend Jones of the Madisonian will accept also 
the assurances of our esteem and obligation. The 
Journal of Commerce and the Balt. Sat. Visiter are 
right welcome. While on the subject we would re- 
mind our well-wisher and co-laborer, Greely, of the 
Tribune, that he has not favored us with that ex- 
change. Shall we have it? Again we tender our 
thanks to our seniors for extending to us, in this our 
trying hour, the kind courtesy they once, themselves, 
demanded. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE CON- 
VENTION. 





We publish this week the proceedings of the second 
State Convention, which met at Albany on the 6th of 
October last. They would have been sooner attend- 
ed to, but that the papers got mislaid. We take this 
opportunity to remind some of the members, of whom 
we have not yet heard, that by perusing the resolu- 
tions, they will perceive that something is due from 
them in the way of assistance towards sustaining this 
publication. By one of the resolutions, the members 
were unanimously pledged to assist in extending the 
circulation of the projected paper. We solicit their 
immediate attention to the subject, as we are now 
well under way. 





THE SUNDAY MORNING STAR. 





A new Sunday paper with this title has just been 
received; published by Meighan & Co., New York. 
A good sheet, both as far as size and matter are con- 





by Samuel Green, on a sheet of foolscap. It is now 


cerned. 


— 
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THE LABORING CLASSES OF EUROPE. 





We pursue this subject, as promised in our issue 
of last week. It is a dark picture; yet it is well 
to see, to know life as it is; and our free Ameri- 
can mechanic, as before remarked, will rise from 
the perusal with a blessing on his native land, and 
a full sense of his own happy condition. Says 
the N. Y. S. Mercury, ‘“‘ We observe with deep 
regret, that even at this inclement season of the 
year, the ships from Europe, and particularly from 
England, continue to discharge their usual living 
freight upon our shores. One of the packets that 
arrived last week had no less than 220 steerage 

rs. 

** It is fair to conclude, that more than half of 
these emigrants have not the means of purchasing 
a week’s subsistence when they land. At this pe- 
riod they can neither obtain employment in the 
city nor access to the interior; and hence they 
mnst either become pensioners on private charity, 
be reczived into the almshouse, or starve. God 
forbid that the poor creatures thus thrust upon our 
shores should die of want in our streets, the victims 
of misrepresentation, and, in many cases, a mere 
cargo of human beings sent out by British parish 
authorities, at an average freight of so much per 
head paid to the skipper.” 

In the name of Heaven, let a stop be put to these 
consignments! ‘The colonies oi England circle 
the whole world; let her peuple them with the 
thousands that her wicked wars, her grinding 
taxes, and her government of the many for the 
sake of the few, have crushed to the earth. The 
commercial disasters of the last five years have 
created amongst us enough of domestic distress to 
find objects for all domestic charity has to bestow. 
Ten years ago we had no “‘ poor,’’ properly speak- 
ing. Now and then in the country might be seen 
a beggar on horseback, (!) forgetful of the old 
adage, who condescended to dismount and ask 
you for a dollar; but at present we have a class, 
even distinct from the foreign emigrants, which 
may be legitimately termed ‘the poor.’ Heaven 
grant that this class may rapidly diminish in the 
renewed prosperity of our country.” 

So much in connection to our own country; and 
now we pursue the subject where we closed in our 
last. 

‘¢ An American cannot readily imagine the extreme 
destitution and suffering prevailing among the poor of 
Scotland and Irelani. There isin Glasgow a society to 
afford shelter to the houseless, and twenty-two thousand 
applications (16,000 of them by different persons) 
have been made to secure a night’s lodging in a single 
year. The cost of food supplied to the intivilual 
who betakes himself to this refuge for the night from 
the winds and rain, does not exceed three pence per 
day; and in ordinary cases, those who find protection 
for the night, go forth trusting only the compassion of 
Heaven in the morning. Typhus fever, produced b 
extensive want and misery, is never absent from Glas- 
gow or Edinburgh. That these causes act powerfully 
to produce epilemic disease in Scotland, is evident 
from the following extract from ‘ Observations on the 
Management of the Poor in Scotland, by Dr. William 
Pultney Allison,’ son of the distinguished author of 


the work on Taste. This appears from observing the 
times of the epidemics; the first in Edinburgh in 


" 4817, after two bad harvests, and at the same time as 


the Irish one; the next in 1826, after the great failures 
ia 1825, and the sudden cessation, particularly of 
building expectations in Edinburgh; and the last in 
1836, afver the great depression of trade both in Glas- 
gow and Dundee, with which towns the lower orders 
here are much connected, anj under the combination 
of other circumstances already mentioned, which have 
depressed the :ondition of the poor in Edinburgh of 
date years. In Giasgow the evidence of the operation 
of this cause is still stronger. Fever seems to have 





increased and diminished for forty-years past, nearly 
as it dil in Edinburgh, until the year 1336, when, after 
the great stagnation of trade, it became much more 
formilable. For twenty years before 1315, when the 
town was increasing in wealth, the number of patients 
in the infirmary never exceeded 130 in the year. In 
1317, 1313 and 1819, it amounted to an average of 905 
in the year. At the great failuresin 1335, it spread 
so extensively, that the numbers taken into hospitals 
in 1836, ’37 and ’38 was 3270 per year, and of these 
5337 we in the year 1837 alone. The cases of fever 
in Glasgow during the three rs previous to 1840, 
were nearly 40,000, and the deaths 3335. In 1837, 
2180 died, about one fifth of the whole mortality. 
During this year, 3072 une.nployed male operatives 
applied for work from a public charity; 2273 of these 
being married men. Dr. Alison is an earnest ani elo- 
quent advocate for the introduction of the poor law 
system into Scotland, and in this respect differs from 
his friend Dr. Chalmers. 

Dr. Alison maintains that the argument of Malthus 
is as valil against any benevolent as legal provision 
for the poor. 

‘ ¢ The state of the fact,’ says Dr. Alison, ‘ is this. 
In England, after two centuries ani a half corn laws, 
certainly administered with injudicious profusion, we 
find nearly a tenth of the population paupers, most of 
whom live incomfort. In Scotlan!, where during all 
this time there have been no poor laws, we fin! one- 
third of the population beggars, all of whom live in 
misery.’ 

‘* The most effectual preventive check on popula- 
tion, in the view of Dr. Alison, among the poor, is 
to be found in the increase of their artificial wants, 
and in elevating their standard of comfort. He is 
thoroughly convinced that in a country like Scotland, 
thousands are destitute from no faults of theirs; that 
intemperance is often the effect as well as cause of 
poverty; that private charity can be expected to fur- 
nish but partial] and precarious relicf; and that provi- 
sion by law is demanded by the spirit and authority 
of christianity. He thinks the feelings of indepen- 
dence among the poor will be less injured by claiming 
assistance as a right, than by supplicating jt as a 
boon. And to those who seek alone in a religious 
education the remedy for those evils of poverty, he 
observes, truly, we think, ‘Occasional religious 
feelings exist in all ranks of society, and perhaps their 
most striking manifestations in the lowest; it is easy 
yo excite the sense of human unworthiness in the very 
outcasts of society; but all experience teaches us, 
that we are not to expect such feelings to regulate the 
character, an] permanently influence the conduct of 
those who are incessantly struggling for existence, 
aniare unable to commani any of the comforts and 
enjoyments and decencies of life.” 

Thank God, the people of this country know no- 
thing of the miseries of poverty in Scotland and Ire- 
land. 





** PROTECTIVE TARIFF.” 





The first principle of our government is equality. 
Its first and noblest object, the “ greatest good of the 
greatest number.” And whatever tends to produce 
this result is right; and vice versa. 

As mechanics, we have a right to act for own inte. 
rests, but as republicans, we have no right to benefit 
ourselves at the expense of all the rest. 

There are, according to your correspondent “ T.” 
and “the last census,” 806,784 “ manufacturers, me- 
chanics and miners,” in the United States, with a po- 
pulation of 17,000,000. That is, there is one “ ma- 


Y| nufacturer, mechanic or miner,” to twenty-one per- 


sons not engaged in such pursuits; and of course 
having in a measure separate interests. We are, 
however, to make some allowance for families ; but 
as in manufacturing districts, particularly, whole fa- 
milies are employed, and many of them have no fa- 
milies, the proportion cannot be materially varied. 

Let us consider the effect of a “ protective tariff.” 
It is generally concoded that a tariff to be protective, 
must be sufficiently high to effect a prohibition of the 
articles so protected, else it would be no protection. 
Now who are protected—is it the twenty-one persons, 
or is it the one? For if manufacturers cannot com- 
pete without protection, it follows of course that pro- 
tection must raise the price. Who pays the addition- 
al price—is it the one, or the twenty-one ! 





The duties as they now exist afford a considerable 
revenue tothe government. But make a tariff for 
protecting the ong, and prohibit the articles, and that 
revenue ceases. To supply this deficiency, a tax C 
must be raised to support government, or money © 
must be borrowed, and a tax levied. And who pays 
it—the one whois protected, or the twenty-one who 
are paying 25 or 30 per cent more for protected arti. © 
cles? And who gets the 25 or 30 percent? Isit 
the operatives? 

The employers cannot compete with foreigners, be. 
cause wages here are higher, and for this reason they 
want protection ; not to be able to pay more wages | 
to the operative, but to increase their own profits, | 
And how small a proportion are the employers, even | 
of the “ manufacturers, mechanics and miners.”’ 

“ Like causes produce like effects.” We cannot” 
take up a newspaper that has not some account of _ 
the distress and crime caused by the great “ manu. 
facturing system” of England, Is this system neces. 
sary? Some one of her great men has boested that ~ 
her soil was capable of supporting three or four times 
its present population. Is manufacturing, ten, ne. — 
erssary to her prosperity? Or has it arisen out of 
the insatiable cupidity of her wealthy men, whose — 
aim is to increase theit own wealth, at the cost of the _ 
tof of the poor. And the same principle influences | 
the same class here, or those of them who started the © 
idea of “ protective tariff.” They wish to enrich — 
themselves at the expense of the mass; and they — 
have made many believe it is right! And what isto _ 
prevent the operatives, whea we shall have become a 
“ great manufacturing people,” from being the same _ 
depressed, degraded and miserable wretches, the pre — 
sent operatives of England are ? 

The same argument is used by “ T.” in favor of a 
tariff; but how it applies is diflicult to be seen. Are 
not the interests of the south as dear to them as our — 
interests are to us? An] if their interests are the in. 
terests of nearly the whole people, is it republican to 
advance our own at their expense ? 

The supply of mechanics, like every thing else, 
will always be.limited by the demand for their ser- 
vices. And when a trade is overstocked, some will — 
leave, for something else, if there is any thing else to | 
goto. And although there is much ridicule attached 
to the idea of our country becoming or remaining | 
principally an agricultural country, yet itis only as an _ 
agriculturist that man is fully man. Not but whata 
mechanic is as reputable, as enlightened. and as ca- 
pable of performing the duties of a good citizen ; but 
he is always dependent on the patronage of others— 
while the farmer is dependent on no one but a boun- - 
tiful Providence, for all the happiness, if not the lux. | 
uries of life. 

It is not wished to be understood, that all men © 
should turn farmers; but, that instead of employing — 
the surplus of operatives in additional manufactories, — 
they should seek the boundless forests or prairies of 
the “ great west,” and become what nature designed 
they should be—men. 

There is another point. By closing the door to im. | 
ports from Europe, we open a door for an unlimited | 
immigration of foreign operatives into our country ; 
and what then is to prevent an infinitely more ruin- 
ous competition than that which now exists? For 
now it falls on the few empLovers—then, directly on 
the many OPERATIVES. 

So that a mechanic, by favoring the “ protective ta- | 
riff” is indirectly laboring against his own interest, 
as well as against the interest of every other class, 
except a few wealthy individuais, whose sole aim is, 
to possess themselves of the fruits of the labor of 
others. E. 

West Troy, Dec. 27. | 

The Indiana house of represertatives has passed 


a law abolishing entirely imprisonment for debt, by® __ 
vote of 86 to 10. P 
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CONDITION OF THE MECHANICS. 





It is often asked, What do the mechanics want? 
What do they complain of? And the assertion gene- 
rally follows, that they are as well protected and as 
highly respected as any other portion of community. 
To answer such propositions is the design of this pa- 
per. AnJ todo it fully, it will be necessary to go 
back to their condition in other times and places. 

Ancient mythology originates the mechanic arts 
with the gods ; and true to the opinions of the times, 
fables the first workman as ‘‘ contemptible for his de- 
formity,” and cast from the society of the gods hefore 
he could become the mechanic ; he was disgraced and 
crippled before he set up his forge and became an im- 
In selecting the blacksmith as the 


gin, the consideration of their paramount importance, 
from whence all other trades have sprung, was beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Vulcan was born of the father and queen of gods, 
and was married to “ the most beautiful goddess Ve- 
nus ;” but she proving unfaithful to his bed, he desir- 
ed to wed Minerva, and obtained the consent of Jupi 
ter to the marriage, provided he could overcome her 
modesty, which he failed todo. The sons of Vulcan 
were the “‘ vilest rogues, robbers, monsters,” &c., 
and his servants or journeymen were ‘‘ one eyed, 
hateful,” &e. 

In the above allegory of the ancients, we see in the 
illustrious origin, the near alliance and association of 
the arts with power, wealth, grandeur, happiness, 
beauty, learning, &c., without the operators’ ever en- 
joying either to any consilerable amount. Allied to 
the gods, yet cast from them; wedded to beauty, yet 
not enjoying it; suing for knowledge or wisdom, ob- 
taining consent for its acquisition, but on terms fata] 
to its attainment; and finally degraded in the off- 
spring, association, an] employment. And although 
the gods were indebted to them for their armor and 
weapons, and man for his “ last best gift,” in the 
lovely Pandora—Vulcan having fashioned the first 
woman with his hammer—yet his shop and workmen 
are described as a most forbilding place and compa- 
ny; a description as true of a smithy now as then. 

“On their eternal anvils here be found 

‘The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 

7 . . * e . 
One stirs the fire, and one the bellows blows ; 

The hissing steel is in the smithy drowned ; 

The grot with beaten anvils groaned around ; 

By turns their arms advance in equal time, 

By turns their hands descend, and hammers chime; 
They turn the glowing mass with crooked tongs, 
The fiery work proceeds with rustic songs.” 


Sufficient may be gathered from the fact, that the 
humble origin of Him who bringeth salvation to man, 
is fully established in the showing that he is “ the 
carpenter’s son,” to give the standing or character of 


mechanics, or at least of the carpenters of that day. | 


And from that time to this, in those countries, the 
most eminent for their learning, their wealth, refine- 
ments and power, the artizan has held only that posi- 
tion in society which the more barbarous nations have 
awarded to theirs; if not slaves, scarcely elevated 
above them—menials, serviles, &c. ‘‘ The ancients 
divided the arts into liberal arts, (artes liberales, in- 
genue bona,) and servile arts (artes serviles). Under 
the latter were comprehended the mechanical arts, 
because they were practised only by slaves. * * 

Refinement, however, in course of time made more 
skill necessary in some branches of manufacture than 
is generally to be expected from women or slaves. 
Thus we find in the middle ages, up to the tenth cen- 
tury, besides the slaves or bondsmen, freed persons 
practising the useful arts. From that time, however, 
it seems that mechanical arts were carried on only by 





freedmen, or nuns and monks, who worked both for 
themselves and others.” —Enc. Amer. 

Who that has read any of the works of modern au- 
thors, descriptive of men and manners of other coun- 
tries and times, but has marked the degraged condi- 
tion of the mechanic, in every instance where they 
have been noticed ; never spoken of except as tools in 
the hands of what theyare sure to show as “ the 
better class.” 

Always associated in their every movement and 
word with their trade, their every utterance grovel- 





ling, and their appearance described as ‘‘ gaunt, 
grim,” or “‘ dirty,” sellom allowing them the sem- | 
blance of decent feeding, clothing or habitation. Evi- ' 
dently placed in their pictures for the purpose of the | 
favorable contrast it gives their heroes and ‘ better | 
society” characters. And such descriptiors are un- 
doubtedly nearly true to their real character and 
standing. 

The thousands of Chinese articles, with the prices 
at which they may be bought in this country, must 
convince any one who gives it the least thought, that 
the mechanics of the Celestial Empire have never 
advanced from the common degradation of the former 
ages. 

In Germany, France and England, the advance of 
the sciences has carried along with them a constant 
progress of the useful arts, neither ever advancing 
without the other. Yet the system of government is 
such, that the mass of the mechanics in those coun- 
tries are deprived of the benefit of such progress in 
their callings, the business being engrossed and the 
profits taken by the “ lords of the soil,” or the aris- 
tocracy, holding the wealth of the countries. Spain, 
Portugal, and many of the northern nations, show no 
advance in any thing manufactured there in ages. 

In my next, I will endeavor to show the effect such 
a condition of things has had upon the mechanics of 
this country, and our present condition here as a 
class. YA 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 








The Moors of the empire of Morocco give a decid- | 
ed preference to the American cotton goods over the | 
Erglish. They imagine the superior strength of the | 
American cloths is owing to its being manufactured 
from cotton which has never been pressed in bales. 
The British traders now practice a trick in the sale 
of these goods to the Moors. They stamp their cot- 
ton with the word ‘ American’ in Arabic letters, and 
impose them on the people for transatlantic manu- 
factures. 

There are four cotton factories in Dover, N. H., one 
of them 42% feet long, 45 feet wide, and 7 stories 
high. There is also a calico printing establishment, 
bleaching and machine shops, and a woollen factory. 
The capital invested in these establishments is $1,- 
167,000, and the value of the goods manufactured is 
estimated at $750,000 annvally. 

The population of the town is about 7,000, and it 
has 9 school houses, 9 meeting houses, 11 lawyers, 
15 physicians, 6 hotels and 2 banks. 


The officers of the Auburn prison, a few days since, 
in discharging a convict by the name of Smith, by mis- 
take ‘ waned up the wrong passenger!” The error 
ina short time was discovered, and after a severe 
foot race through the streets of the village, the releas- 
ed rogue was recovered, and again placed “ in dur- 
ance vile.” Who will say, after this, there is nothing 
in a name? 

At the late meeting in New-York on the 23d inst. 
of persons interested in the iron trade, the fifth sug- 
gestion of their memorial to congress mentions that, 
‘*the extensive lines of rail road which have been 
made the last few years, warn the country of the ne- 
cessity of bringing into activity a business without 
which the rail roads may be broken up.” 

_ We are happy to be able to state, that rail road iron 
is now made in this country, viz. by the Great Wes- 
tern Iron Company, whose works are near the Alle- 
ghany river, above Pittsburgh. The company is now 


quantities, as their supply of ore is inexhausiibie.— 
Jour. Commerce. 

A Lynn shoemaker, has collected some interesting 
facts, in relation to the number of boots and shoes, 
imported from France, The quantity of boots fairly 
entered from France, last year, was 19,848 pairs, be- 
sides those from other countries, which is an increase 
of sixteen hundred per cent in eight years; and the 
custom is daily becoming more common, for gentle- 
men to send out their measure, and order directly from 
the manufacturer. Owing to this, Forr’s boots are 
ae! as well known in New York and “Boston as in 

aris. 

Of ladies’ shoes, the quantity imported last year 
was 72,432 pairs, which is an increase of more than 
Jour hundred per cent in 8 years. In this, we make 
no calculation for those brought into the country in 
other ways than through the custom house, which as 
they are not bulky, is no doubt very large. 

But, rapid as is the increase of importations from 
Germany, and other continental countries, unde: a 
reduce of duty, than from France, as they can furnish 
the medium qualities, which are worn by the mass of 
our people, and ata ruinously low price—Salem Gaz. 

Of those who died in the city of New-Orleans last 
fall, there were: Natives of the United States, 288; 
natives of foreign countries, 1055; natives of coun- 
tries unknown, 298 ; total, 1641. Of those who are 
born aliens, Ireland and Germany furnish mostly all. 
Ireland the most of the two.—U. 8S. Gazette. 

A satinet factory, near Smith’s bridge, in Wolfsbo- 
rough, N.H., was destroyed by fire on Wednesday 
night last. 

Bishop Smith says, there are in Kentucky, 400 Bap- 
tist meeting houses, 100 Presbyterian, 20 Roman 
Catholic, and 12 Episcopalian. 

The St. Louis New Era estimates the number of 
bricks made in that city this year at 30,000,000; all 
of which have been used in building that city. 

The Liverpoo! Standard says a large and powerful 
association is now in progress of formation, having 
for its object the establishment of an extensive and 
national system of emigration to our North i 
colonies. 

There is a law among the Arabs that permits a man 
to divorse any of the four wives allowed him who 
does not make good bread. 

Sir Francis Chantry, the celebrated sculptor, died 
very say on the 26th Nov., from an apoplectic 
attack, 


Lord Elgin, celebrated for the collection of Grecian 
antiquities which he sent home to England, died in 
November. 

It was lately decided in the commercial court at 
New Orleans by a Jury trial, that.a protest of a pro- 
missory note or obligation will not bind the endors- 
ers, unless it be made on the last day of grace exclu 
sive of the day on which the obligation shall fall due. 
For example : a note was drawn and dated the 30 of 
September, having six months torun. The jury de- 
cided that it fell due on the 31st of March, and that a 
protest on the 2d day of April was binding on the en- 
dorsers. 

The Navy of the United States is composed of— 
Eleven ships of the line ; of which one is rated for 
120 guns, and ten for 74 guns. Fifteen frigates of the 
first class; of which one is rated for 54 guns, and 
fourteen for 44 guns. Two frigates of the second 
class, of 16 guns each. Eighteen sloops of war, of 
which eleven are rated for 20 guns, two for 18 guns, 
and five for 16 guns. Two brigs and four schooners, 
rated for ten guns each. Four steamers, besides 
three store ships, three vessels used as receiving ves- 
sels, and five small schooners. 

The Pickering satinet factory, in Wo! h, N. 
H., was totally destroyed by fire on Wednesday night 
last, with all its contents, excepting those in the store 
room, consisting of wool, cloths, &c. Insurance, 
$5000 on the Building, and $1500 on the stock. Cost 
of the building $10,000 stock on hand valued at $2500. 


The Charleston Mercury states, according to the 
report of the Indian agent, laid before the Legislature 
of South Carolina, that the Catawba tribe, the 
netion of Indians inhabiting that State, has dw 
to 51 individuals, of whom only 6 are men, the rest 
being women and children. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 

procure subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or 








engaged in supplying a contract with a rail road com- 
pany in Ohio, will soon be able to furnish large 


post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 
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The following humorous song was written long time ago by 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, the Hood of Amcrica. It will be seen that 
in “them” days, curvicts were employed rather differently than 
now. The Dr. should write more, for no one writes better. Long 
life to him, and may his shadow never be less.—Ep. 


STATE PRISON MELODIES. 

THE TREADMILL SONG, 

The stars are rolling in the sky, 

The earth rlis on below, 
And we can feel the rattling wheel 
Then eg, oy} lant boys, 
away, tm 
sAnd make the tale dy: 
Why should’ nt wheels go round about, 
planets in the sky ? 


Wake up, wake up, my ducklegged map, 
And stir your solid pegs ; 
Arouse, arouse, my gawky friend, 
And shake your spider 3 
What Nr gh poo awkward at the trade, 
Raaenieelesh. 
upon the rail, my 
And take another turn. 


've built us up a noble wall, 





THE PAST AGES. 


We are struck with amazement at the wonderful 
‘ormer times. In every quarter of the 
we find s« me interesting memorial of by gone 
The spirit of investigation has opened the 
entombed cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
— to our view the people and their mode of 
iving, with their advances in the arts and sciences, 
their era of existence. In pyramids, we trace a 
people that have long since left the stage of exist- 
ence, but have given us strong indications of their 
matehless achievements- Nature, too, hath opened 
up her great volume, for us to see the relics of a race 
animals that have written their history by their 
bones. The immense amount of the mere remains 
of the extinct races, that are to be found on the land, 
and on the margin of the sea, proclaims the might of 
a God who called every thing into existence by the 
ward of his power. The wonderful amount of mam- 
skeletons that have been found is truly asto- 
Henderstrom, in his journal, says that the 
of this animal may not improperly be called 
Gqaenier roduce of Siberia and the northern isl- 
. He denn joa the further he proceeded 
towards the north, the smaller in size but more abun- 
dant inquantity became these relics of a former world. 
at ae islands, it isa rare thing to find a 
mammoth’s tooth weighing more than 3 poods, equal 
ands English ; whereas, in the interior of 
Siberia it is not an thing to meet with one 
of four times that t. On the other hand, the 
1m antities of these bones found in the Sibe- 
rian form one of the most remarkable pheno- 
mens connected with these remains. In the 
enderstorm’s compani- 
“ the first of the Lachow islands is more than 
mass of mammoth bones;’’ and though, for up- 
of eighty years the Siberian traders have 
over annually large cargoes of them, there 
as ‘yet no sensible diminution in the appa- 
faexhaustible store. The teeth found int 
ads are also much whiter and more fresh than 
these of the continent. The most valuable were met 
with on a fowsand bank on the western coast; and 
when aft Letty apr Paden vinds 
. a supply of mammoth bones 
Henderstrom infers from this, that 


‘must fist at ‘the | be the 
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FIRST ATTEMPT TO TRADE WITH CHINA. 


In 1733 or 1734, a Hingham sloop, of about 40 tons 
burthen, commanded by captain Hallet sailed from 
Boston, and put into the Cape of Good Hope. There 
were lying there some English ships bound home 
from Canton, the captains of which did not feel 
pleased that the enterprising and daring Yankee 
should go on to Canton, and offered to give him two 
pounds of hyson tea in exchange for one pound of 
ginseng root! Capt. Hallet accepted the offer, sold 
all his ginseng root, loaded the sloop with tea, and 
returned to Boston, having made a very profitable 
voyage. This is supposed to have been the first at- 
tempt of the Americans to commence the Canton 
trade. 


THE DYING YEAR. 


The year is dying away like the sound of bells. 
The wind passes over the stubble, and finds nothing 
to move. Only the red berries of that slender tree 
seem as if they would remind us of something cheer- 
ful ; and the measured beat of the thresher’s flail calls 
up the thought, that in the dry and fallen ear lies so 
much of nourishment and life.—Goethe. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Col: Stone says he has received a communication 
from a member of the New York senate, which beats 
cvery thing he ever saw before, in the orthography. 

“The boy who contrived to spell coffee without 
using a letter properly belonging to the word—kaugh- 
pky—can only form his parallel. We cite a few ex- 
amples : Cort—sorT; yoouse—USE; noon—KNOWN ; 
bin—BEEN ; aplyed—arrPLiep. But now comes the 
best—youneon. Guess what that spells ; Union, you 
simpleton ?”’ 


It seems fimpossible that the great state of New 
York, containing a population of more than two mil- 
lions, should send to her senate, in a select body con- 
sisting only of thirty-two men, an individual whose 
orthography would disgrace a boy in the spelling- 
book class of a New England primary school.—New- 
buryport Herald. 


A PILLAR’ OF FIRE. 


At Cosseir the following natural phenomenon is 
described. The residence was at a stone’s throw 
from the sea: Conceive my astonishment and sur 
prise on repairing thither to gaze on the beauty of 
the waves, and to watch the sun which was just 
emerging from the bosom of the water, to see the lat- 
ter, instead of rising in its usual circular form, as- 
sume that of a pillar of fire! I doubted the evidence 


of my senses, and I should scarcely hope to be believ- | 5; 


ed, but then I find the ancients and Agatharchides in 
particular, have mentioned the same phenomenon, 
on these coasts where they observe, “‘ the sun rises 
like a pillar of fire.” Lord Valentia also noticed a 
similar appearance at Mocha, where he saw it set in 
like manner. We subsequently saw it assume an 
elongated, but never again so completely columnar a 
figure. Wecould not but think of the pillar of fire 
which forty years gave light to the Israelites in the 
wilderness. The color of the Red Sea here was of 
the most exquisite blue of the Mediterranean. The 
breakers had a peculiar vivid and lively whiteness, 
which by contrast, added greatly to the beauty of the 
azure main; but though I could have gazed for 
hours, it was too dazzling to permit me to do so 
with impunity.—Mrs. Elwood’s Travels in Egypt. 


NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY. 


The whole world is bankrupt or nearly so. In 
England, the ministry are about to call a new Parlia- 
ment, in order to increase the revenue. France finds 
herself deficient $10,000,000. Austria obtained a loan 
of $175,000,000. Russia, Prussia, Spain and Portu- 
gal are in the utmost pomeniery difficulty, and would 
all borrow money if they could. Turkey and Belgi- 
um have obtained loans, and has been obliged 
to raise the duty on produce. The King of Naples 
has raised five millions of ducats for Sicily. Texas 
isa borrower in England. Lastly the United States, 
with abundant resources, by following the example of 
the twenty-four governments is reduced to the neces- 
sity of raising a loan of $2,000,000 to carry her through 
the year. 


NORMAN MARRIAGE. 
The r lad seeks himself a lass of his own caste, 
and asks her is she is willing to be his 
mate. If she consents, the business is settled, 
they proceed to the solemn ceremony, marriage. A 


Ga pot aad boiled. “As ode ao tis fe done, the ride 





so takes up his stick; and strikes the pot with it. 
‘he marriage is valid for as many years as there are | 
pieces. 


PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


John Randolph once said in the United States Se- 
nate that he had discovered the philosopher’s stone. 
It consisted in these four plain monosyllables. “Pay 
as you go.’’ 


To Builders and Contractors. 
HE subscriber having purchased Caldwell and Cameron’s 
Lock Establishment, is now prepared to execute orders om 





their improved in all the variety of Door Locks now used in © 
the best style of building. ‘The utility of these locks will at once 
be apparent to one who may them. The principal ~ 
difficulties existi in almost every leck now in use, and so much 


panes egy a pein im almost entirely — 
removed. simple sabstantial application of the spring — 
greatly lessens friction, and ¢ tee 
wear. There is no liability in any of its movements, to get of 
erder, and-any number of them may be applied with perfect ease 
and security to doors of various thickness, without the usual 
alterations, trouble and expense, that generally attend the putting 
on of locks, as is best known to the experienced builder. Their 
utility has been thoroughly tested by experienced men, for the last 
two years, with entire satisfection, and are by all who 
have used them, equal and in many respects superior to any other 
kind of lock now in the American market. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonde- 
street, will receive prompt attention. 

ROB’T CUNNINGHAM. 


Sreanesiety. wae) 1841. tie . 

eference may to any of the undersigned gentlemen who 

have given their approving card for publication. 

We, the undersigned builders, have used Caldwell and Camer- 

on’s patent door locks, and from their simple construction, 

ness and general utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to 

public, as equal to any lock of American manufacture now in use. 
BOARDMAN & VAN VO. » 
GEORGE McBAIN, 


JO N RAYSIDE, Abany. 
LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
lo. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 
continue i 





i workmen, he is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reasona- 


&boe 
wai Wanens Chel doen Buin mane Bind- 


ing, &c. 
"NB An assortment of Snor Maxer’s Fixpines will be kept 
on . 





A Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, String, 
passed Leather, on tai Cad winile Goa ‘dhemy, hat. 
PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 

A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mechan- 
ies and Manufacturers, 

It is proposed inh at Albany, under 

cpeve ban ae ajont ef wbch will Hh. 4. sights cna 

privileges pst pat of community to which it appeals for 


ufacturing towns districts ; together with a of the 
most. important news, and other useful ‘matter, 
from every accessible source. Tt wit be ckee eine ; 





